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coast. Jade from Central America was used by the
natives of Alaska, and quohog wampum from Hew
England found its way to the Indians of the Califor-
nia coast. Aside from such natural objects,, many
man-made articles were traded and passed from hand
to hand and from tribe to tribe over long distances.
It is easy to understand how a certain type, form or
ornamentation of a pot, utensil, weapon or other ob-
ject, obtained by trade from some far distant race,
might be copied, either wholly or in part, and might
become typical of the local culture, although the in-
fluence of the original tribe who owned the object
would be recognizable. Such influences, which do not
show any proof whatsoever of actual tribal relation-
ship or contact, are very common and are still in prog-
ress. While among the Guaymi Indians of Panama,
I used a cotton hammock woven by the Arekuna In-
dians of the Brazil-Guiana border. The Guaymi
women became greatly interested in this, to them, new
weave, and in a few days they were busily making
hammocks the exact duplicates of mine. Probably, at
some future time, some ethnologist may publish a
monograph devoted to the relationship of the Guay-
mis and Arekunas, and based on the similarity of their
hammocks. In Peru, many of the rugs and blankets
woven by the Andean Indians of Quichua stock are
decorated with distinctively Navajo designs. A per-
son unfamiliar with the history of these might jump
to the conclusion that the Navajos and Quichuas
were related or that they had once been in contact.
The fact is that a mining man from New Mexico
brought some Navajo rugs with him when he found
emDlovment at Cerro de Pasco. Wanting additional